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BLACK UNEMPLOYMENT RATE UNCHANGED 
IN AUGUST, LABOR DEPARTMENT REPORTS 


WASHINGTON -- The jobless rates for black workers and white workers, at 13.6 
and 7.1 percent, respectively, in August were about the same as in July, the U.S. 
Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics has reported. 

However, the rate for black teenagers, at 40.2 percent in August, returned to 
the June level. The unemployment rate for black teenagers had dropped substantially 
to 34.1 percent in July. 

The Labor Department reported that on a national basis, both unemployment and 
total employment were about unchanged in August. 

The Nation's unemployment rate was 7.9 percent, little different from the July 
rate of 7.8 percent but 0.6 percentage point above the 1976 low reached in May. 

Total employment--as measured by the monthly survey of households--totaled 
88.0 million in August, about the same level as in July. Since its March 1975 recession 
low, employment has grown by 3.9 million, or an average monthly change over the 17- 


month span of nearly 230,000. 


Nonagricultural payroll employment--as measured by the monthly survey of estab- 


lishments--rose by 240,000 to 79.4 million. Payroll jobs were 3.1 million above 
their June 1975 recession low, a monthly average gain of 220,000. 

Both the number of unemployed persons and the unemployment rate were little 
changed in August, after rising in the 2 previous months. A total of 7.5 million 
persons (adjusted for seasonality) were jobless, representing 7.9 percent of the 
labor force. 

Although overall joblessness was essentially unchanged, there were offsetting 
movements among major labor force groups. In particular, the unemployment rate 

for teenagers, which had been declining gradually since the beginning of the year, 
rose from 18.1 to 19.7 percent, while there was an improvement in the job situation 
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for adult men--especially among heads of households. 

Divergent movements in joblessness were visible among adult women: The jobless 
rate for those 25 years of age and over declined over the month, while the rate for 
younger women (20-24 years) increased substantially. There was also a sizeable 
rise in the unemployment rate of female family heads. 

There was a substantial increase in the number pf workers who were seeking their 


first job, a reflection of the increased joblessness among teenage and young adult 


women. On the other hand, after rising markedly in June and July, there was little 


change in the number of persons who had lost their last job. The average (mean) 
duration of unemployment also held relatively steady in August at 15.5 weeks. 

In addition to the relative stability in total unemployment, there was no 
change for the second consecutive month, in the number of persons working part time 
for economic reasons--those who wish to work full time but are on reduced workweeks 


involuntarily. 
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TOP LABOR DEPARTMENT OFFICIAL CITES 
OIC RECORD, PLEDGES CONTINUED SUPPORT 

PHILADELPHIA -- Under Secretary of Labor Michael H. Moskow praised the record 
of Opportunities Industralization Centers (OIC's) in opening opportunities for dis- 
advantaged workers and pledged continued Labor Department support in an address 


before the OIC Convocation here. 


Moskow said the Labor Department "is proud to have been one of the many partners 
in lending a hand to OIC's progress." He noted that funding of local OIC projects in 
1976 amounted to over $50 million, more than double the $23 million contract let in 1973. 

The department's Employment and Training Administration intends to continue its 
partial support of the OIC Academy for two more years, and negotiations were recently 
completed for renewal of the national technical assistance contract at a level of 


$2.8 million. He said this is a "renewal of our partnership" in working to make local 


OIC programs more effective in providing services under the Comprehensive Employment 


and Training Act (CETA). 


Moskow noted that OIC had trained more than 350,000 people in 200 communities 
in 47 states and placed a quarter of a million people -- 85 percent of whom have 
retained permanent and productive jobs. 

"This is a record of which you may be justly proud," Moskow added. 

The obvious beneficiaries of OIC's efforts, Moskow said, are men and women 
who acquire skills which qualify them as sought-after members. of the modern workforce. 

Moskow added: "The nation's employers are also beneficiaries since through 
your efforts they have available an expanded pool of talent from which to select 
workers who meet their particular needs." 

He urged equipping the labor force with the skills which will provide fluidity 


and give individual members mobility to seize available opportunities. 


(More) 
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Creating that mobility through skill acquisition means, among other things, 
ensuring that no potential member of the work force is denied the right to sell 
labors and skills because of discriminatory barriers to employment, Moskow said. 

"OIC has been doing precisely that job for a dozen years now -- by providing 
training, employment upgrading recruitment, counseling and placement services for 
those groups most in need of skill acquisition, the unemployed and underemployed, the 
poor and the disadvantaged," Moskow added. 

"And for doing that job, the country, and proponents of the free-enterprise 


system everywherg, are in your debt. 


"The CETA program and OIC's philosophy are on the same wavelength," the Labor 


Department official said. "Both reflect the belief that job training is better done 
at the local level where the needs and opportunities are... " 

"Both CETA and OIC operate on the principle of a partnership between lécal 
officials, business and labor. This concept now forms the backbone of our nation's 
skill and job training effort through CETA," Moskow said. 

Moskow noted that minority group members comprised nearly two-thirds of the 
2.9 million new enrollees in employment and training programs and 53 percent of first- 
time Work Incentive Program (WIN) registrants in the 1975 fiscal year, and 32.7 percent 
of all CETA participants during the first three quarters of the 1976 fiscal year. 

"There is no question that in many communities, CETA prime sponsors turn to 
OIC to provide quality training," he said. 

Along with the department's efforts to increase the numbers of minorities in 


various job training programs, the department is acting to revitalize its nondis- 


crimination and affirmative action programs, Moskow said. 
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NUMBER, PROPORTION OF BLACK MEN WITH WORK EXPERIENCE 
DECLINES IN YEAR'S TIME; WOMEN HOLD STEADY, REPORT SHOWS 


WASHINGTON -- The number and proportion of black men with some work experience 
during the year declined between 1974 and 1975 while the number and proportion for 
black women held steady, according to a report of the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

According to a Summary Special Labor Force Report on "Work Experience of the 


Population in 1975," the proportion of black men who worked during 1975 was 71.5 


percent in 1975, compared with 75.6 percent 1974. (For whites, it was 81.8 percent 


and 83.7 percent, respectively. ) 

Of all the black men who worked, 56.5 percent worked all year at full-time 
jobs in 1975, compared with 56.4 percent in 1974. (For white men, it was 64.7 
percent and 65.6 percent, respectively. ) 

For black women, the percentage of the population who worked during 1975 was 
54.3 compared with 55.1 percent for the previous year. (For white women, it was 
52.9 percent in 1975 and 53.5 percent in 1974.) 

Among black women who worked, 43.6 percent worked all year at full-time jobs 
in 1975, compared with 42.1 percent in 1974. (For white women, it was 41.0 percent 
in 1975 and 40.1 percent in 1974.) 

The report also noted that, as in recent years, in 1975 the proportion of the 
black work force unemployed at some time during the year--28.2 percent--was higher 
than the proportion of the white work force (19.1 percent). The proportion with 
long-term unemployment was also higher among black workers. | 

Data available for the first time from the regular work experience survey shows 


that greater proportions of blacks than of whites looked for work between jobs. 


(More) 
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Other highlights of new data on employment among job changers show that 14 


million workers, excluding multiple jobholders, had two or more employers in 1975. 
Of these workers, 6.9 million (49 percent) looked for work between jobs. 

Jobseekers who had more than one employer accounted for 33 percent of all 
persons with unemployment at some time during 1975. A greater proportion of men 
than of women, and of full-time than of part-time workers looked for work between 
jobs, according to the report. 

The report states that 1975, reflecting the impact of the recession, was the 
first year since 1961 in which the total number of persons employed at some time 
during the year was not higher than in the previous year. 

Altogether, 101.2 million persons, 66.1 percent of the populaton 16 years and 
over, worked either all or part of 1975. The comparable number for 1974 was 101.5 
million or 67.4 percent of the population, the report states. 

These findings are from the March 1976 cane of the work experience of the 
population 16 years and over which was conducted by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Copies of the Summary Special Labor Force Report, "Work Experience of the 
Population in 1975" are available from the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 


Statistics, Washington, D.C. 20212. 
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GOVERNMENT CONTRACTING CONFERENCE FOR WOMEN 


WASHINGTON -- More than 300 women interested in doing business with the federal 
government will gather at the U.S. Labor Department here for a two-day conference on 
government contracting Sept. 20-21. , 

Participating in the meeting are six federal agencies and eight major corporations 
which do government contract work. 

Through workshops and individual counseling, the participants will be informed 
which offices to contact and what steps to take in doing business with the government 
or with a private company already holding a government contract. 

Workshop topics include: the kinds of government contracts available; how and 
where to obtain such contracts; how and where to subcontract with private companies; 
and rules and regulations affecting government contractors. 

Among those scheduled to take part in the conference are Secretary of Labor 
W. J. Usery Jr., Special Assistant to the President Jeanne Holm and Commissioner of the 
Federal Supply Service Wallace Robinson Jr. : 
Jayne Baker Spain, senior vice president, Gulf Oi] Co., and former chairperson, 


U.S. Civil Service Commission, will address the Sept. 20 luncheon at the Sam Rayburn 


House Building. U.S. Representative Martha E. Keys of Kansas is the congressional 


sponsor for the luncheon. 

The Employment Standards Administration's Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
Porgrams is arranging the conference at the Labor Department. Other co-sponsors are 
the White House, Office of Women's Programs; the General Services Administration; 
the Small Business Administration; the Departments of Commerce and Defense. 

Participants from the private sector include Clairol Corp., Dart Industries, 

Dow Chemical Co., General Dynamics Corp., General Motors Corp., McDonnell Douglas Corp., 
Nabisco, Inc. and Norton Simon, Inc. 

The conference begins at 9 a.m. each day at the new Department of Labor building, 

3rd St. and Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
# # # 
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EMPLOYMENT COST INDEX--June 1976 


WASHINGTON -- Wage and salary rates measured by the Employment Cost Index rose 
1.7 percent from March to June, it was reported by the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. ; 

This increase was down from the 1.9 percent reported for the first 3 months of 
the year. Since September 1975, when initial data for the Employment Cost Index 
were collected, wage and salary rates have gone up 5.5 percent. 

The different rates of increase for the subgroups noted below are due not only 
to the size of increases received but also to the relative number of workers receiving 
increases. For example, the 4.5 percent pay increase for transport equipment 
operatives was influenced by the large employee coverage of negotiated settlements 
in trucking during the second quarter, as well as the amount of pay gains received by 
these workers. 

Accelerated increases in pay were reported also for service and managerial 
occupations--up 3.3 and 2.1 percent, respectively. Rates for increase in wage and 
salary rates for professional and technical workers and nonfarm laborers continued the 
downward trend of the first quarter. 

Wage rates of operatives, except transport, climbed at a much slower pace in 
the second quarter--up only 0.8 percent, following the 2.8 percent rise in the first 
quarter. Similarly, the rate of increase in salaries of clerical workers fell to 1.3 
percent, after rising 2.2 percent in the first quarter. 

With respect to industries, the rate of increase in pay for workers in 
manufacturing declined for the second consecutive quarter to 1.5 percent. Pay for 
employees in trade and services advanced at the same rate in the first and second quarters. 
The largest industry pay gains were reported in construction, 3.1 percent, and in 
transportation and utilities, 2.8 percent. The relatively large increase for 
construction workers was due in part to seasonal collective bargaining patterns in the industry. 

Among regions, wage rate gains continued to be higher in the West, despite a 


slowing of the rate of increase from 3.3 percent in the first quarter to 2.3 percent 
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in the second. The rate was also down in the south to 1.3 percent. On the other 
hand, a pay gain of 1.4 percent was reported in the northeast, up from 0.9 percent . 
in the first quarter. 

Pay of workers in occupations covered by collective bargaining agreements 
advanced 1.8 percent in the second quarter compared with 1.6 percent for other workers, 
reversing the pattern of the prior quarter. 

Wage and salary rate gains: for workers employed in metropolitan areas slowed to 
1.5 percent in the second quarter, down from 1.9 percent in the first quarter and a 
slower rate of -advance than for workers outside of metropolitan areas for the second 
consecutive quarter. 

Over the 3 quarters since September 1975, increases in pay rates have been less 
in the overall measure of change than in the component series covering blue-collar 
and service workers; workers in transportation and public utilities, and trade; workers 
in the West; workers in unionized occupations; and‘workers employed outside of 
metropolitan areas. 


(The Employment Cost Index is designed to measure changes in the rate of 


compensation of a standardized mix of labor services, much like the fixed weight market 


basket of the Consumer Price Index. The Employment Cost Index is a measure of change 
in the price of labor. It is not intended as a measure of the total cost of employing 


labor, nor as a measure of the level of well-being of workers.) 
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Rate of wage and salary changes in Fmployment Cost Index, 
September 1975 through June 1976 


(In percent) 
Fourt First Secon Three quarters 


Series quarter quarter quarter ending in 
1975 1976 1976 June 1976 


All private nonfarm workers ...-.++ee- 1.8 1.9 Le? 5.3 
Workers, by occupational grou 
Professional, technical, tI 
kindred workerS ..cccccccccccccece 
Managers and administrators, except 
FEE ccesrcrrvcecvsscccersaceoeee 
Clerical and kindred workers ...... 
Craft and kindred workers ......... 
Operatives, except transport ....... 
Transport equipment operatives .... 
Laborers, except farm ...cscccccees 
Service workers, except private 
UNIGEE cacecesmececsececesnwes 


Workers, by industry division 


CONSEFUCTION were eeeeseccgesesccece 
Manufacturing .cccccccccccccccccccs 
Transportation and public utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade ........ 
S@rvicesS .cccccccccccccccccccccccce 


Ww NENERHE 
KF NENEPNKE 
Ww FRONEFN # 
. . . . . . . 

Ww OUNBDOWH 


Workers, by region 
Nort east eeeeeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeae8 


South eoeeeeeeeeseesreeseesesesreeeeses 
North COntral .ccccccvcescsceccovscces 


West eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene 


Workers, by bargaining status . 
Occupations covered hy collective 

bargaining agreements .....ceeee8 
Occupations not covered by collec- 


tive bargaining agreements ...... 


Workers, a area 
Metropolitan Areas ..ccccccccccccce 


1.9 
Other areas ......s esos eee e ee seees 1.6 


Explanatory Note 


The statistics are percent changes in straight-time average hourly earnings 
over the period indicated. For example, the 1.7 percent change for the 
"all private nonfarm workers" series in the second quarter 1976 is the 
actual percent change in straight-time average hourly earnings from the pay 
period including the 12th of the survey month of March the comparable 
period in June. The statistics are not annualized, nor are they adjusted 
for seasonal influences. 


The computation of percent changes spanning more than one survey period is 
accomplished by compounding successive changes for individual quarters. 
In actual practice, the compounding calculations are made to the fifth 
decimal place. 


Dashes in the table indicate that the data collected were insufficient to 
meet statistical criteria for publication during the periods indicated. 


# # # 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX--AUGUST 1976 


WASHINGTON -- The Wholesale Price Index for All Commodities decreased 0.1 percent 
from July to August on a seasonally adjusted basis, the U.S. Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 

This decline followed increases which averaged 0.3 percent in the 3 preceding 
months. The August decline was entirely caused by lower prices for both farm products 
and processed foods and feeds, which moved down more than in July. 

The industrial commodities price index rose 0.7 percent, about the same as in 
July and June. 

Indexes for farm products and processed foods and feeds both declined 2.9 percent 
on a seasonally adjusted basis in August, following smaller July decreases. Among 
farm products, prices for raw cotton and oilseeds dropped sharply after increases in 
prices fell substantially for the second consecutive month. 

On the other hand, prices for live poultry, cattle, eggs, green coffee, and 
cocoa beans turned up following July declines, and fresh and dried vegetable and fluid 
milk prices rose more than in July. 

Within the processed foods and feeds group, prices for sugar and confectionery, 
fats and oils, and roasted coffee declined following advances in July, the manufactured 
animal feeds index fell sharply after remaining unchanged in the previous wants, and 
pork prices were substantially lower. Prices for beef and veal and processed poultry 
moved higher following July decreases. 

The industrial commodities index rose 0.7 percent in August after seasonal 
adjustment. This was the third consecutive month of relatively large price advances 
following smaller increases during the first 5 months of 1976. 


The largest advances in August occurred in the wood products, fuels, rubber and 


plastic products, and transportation equipment groupings. The increases for the rubber 


-and plastic products and the transportation equipment indexes followed several months 


of little or no change. 


(More) 
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The index for fuels and related products and power registered the third 
consecutive major monthly increase. The lumber and wood products index rose sharply 
for the second consecutive month, but the August increase was less than in July. 

The indexes for metals and metal products, hides, skins, leather, and related 


products, and textile products and apparel rose less than in July. 


In August, the All Commodities WPI (before seasonal adjustment) was 183.7 (1967= 


100). This was 4.0 percent higher than a year earlier. The industrial commodities 
index was up 6.6 percent over the year. Prices for farm products were 2.0 percent 


lower, and the processed foods and feeds -index moved down 5.1 percent. 


#44 





Dear Consumer 


Consider Learning 
To Do Car Repairs 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 


Office of Consumer Affairs 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


Do you know that the greatest number of com- 
plaints I receive in my office concern auto repairs? 

One reaction to this problem is that now more 
and more men and women seem to be resorting to 
do-it-yourself repairs. 

I must say such entrepreneurship has risks as 
well as advantages. If you don’t know what you are 
- doing, you could aggravate a problem rather than 
solve it. You could end up paying much more than 
the cost to have the original problem fixed. But if 
you know what you are doing, you can obtain con- 
siderable savings and have the added satisfaction 
that the repair will work. 


How can you make your do-it-yourself ex- 
periences turn into pleasure rather than misery? 


One possible answer to 
that question came recently 
in the Washington, D.C., 
area, where a do-it-yourself 
auto clinic was arranged. 
Some of my friends were 
interested and went, saying 
they wanted to learn, finally, 
what to do when the car be- 
gins to sputter or send out 
other kinds of distress sig- 
nals. 

They found out that the 
clinic was sponsored by a 
chain of automotive acces- 
sory and parts stores. One 
of the sponsors explained 
that their business has 
grown right along with the 
efforts of men and women 
to save money. 

The clinic was set up in 
a large barnlike area that 
had been transformed into 
an “automobile hospital,” 
with various owners describ- 
ing their car’s ailments to 
the physician-like mechanics. 
It seems that one of the most 
prevalent needs that day was 
repair for minor dents and 
scratches. The group was 
told that with a few simple 
tools, they could learn and 
do body work that would 


cost a hundred dollars in a 
shop. 


I realize not everybody 
has a clinic nearby, so where 
can you learn to use auto 
repair tools? 


I have been told that 
many community colleges 
across the country have auto- 
repair courses. Also, check 
with clubs and organizations, 
such as the Y, in your com- 
munity. If they don’t have 
such clinics, one of them 
may establish an auto repair 
clinic if there is enough de- 
mand. 


I also found out about a 
book you can get for $1.25. 
It was written by the staff 
of “Driver” magazine, an 
Air Force publication. 
Called “The Backyard Me.- 
chanic,” it is designed to help 
the inexperienced consumer 
work on his or her car at 
home. It also provides a few 
reminders for the experi- 
enced do-it-yourself car buff. 
To order a copy, send a check 
or money order for $1.25 to 
the Consumer Information 
Center, Pueblo, Colo. 81009. 
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In 1975, nearly one-third of all women workers were 45 years of age or over, 
according to “Mature Women Workers: A Profile," a publication of the U.S. Labor 
Department's Women's Bureau. 

### 

In 1975, 12 million mature women--more than one-third of all mature women-- 
had jobs or were looking for work. Fifty-six percent of these women workers 
were within the 45- to 54-year age group, according tc "Mature Women Workers: 

A Profile," a publication of the U.S. Labor Department. 
HH 

Women workers aged 45 to 54 had a median of 12.4 years’ schooling as of 
March 1974, equaling the attainment of working men of similar age. Women aged 
55 to 64 and 65 and over had somewhat lower educational attainments--12.3 “ie 
11.1 years, respectively--yet both of these nedtons were higher than the 
corresponding figures for men, according to "Mature Women Workers: A Profile," 

a publication of the U.S. Labor Department. 
### 


Among mature women who worked year-round and full-time, the average income 


was $7,773 in 1974, substantially lower than the $14,817 for men 45 and over and 


about the same as for women 25 to 44 years ($7,856), according to a publication 
of the U.S. Labor Department's Women's Bureau, "Mature Women Workers: A Profile." 


### 











